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ment would feel its existence imperilled by defection from the
empire, and interest as well as sympathy dictated loyalty, if
WQ look at the opposite side of the picture we see nothing but
baffled resistance and constraint. " The few " must have hated
the rule of Athens; for It is probable that the burden of the
tribute, collected on the basis of a property-tax, fell most
heavily on them, and they found themselves deprived of all
chance of personal distinction in their own cities and of a free
hand in administration. In most of the states we may imagine
a patriotic party generally in the minority, an Athenian party
generally in the majority; and this majority proves the truth
of Aristotle's dictum1 that the masses will remain quiet if
only they are decently treated. " The poor/' it has been said,
" have no passions, only wants." The average democracy seeks
protection even more than power, and if it cannot defend its
interests by the absolutism of a Pericles of its own, will be
content to seek shelter under the wing of a great imperial
state.

The final break-up of this vast organisation did not come
from the empire itself; and it is doubtful whether any revolt-
would have been stirred had not the disaster in Sicily given
courage and strength to the patriots abroad and a chance of
reaction to the oligarchs at home which fatally weakened the
bonds of democratic allegiance in the states. But the effects
of the empire were permanent. It had for seventy years
fostered popular government in the East, and inscriptions tell
us with what result. The fiovXrj teal S?^ios appear as the
governing power throughout the Aegean and in Asia Minor,
at Samos, Chios, Paros, Mytilene, Halicarnassus, Rhodes,
Byzantium, and many other cities. Crushed for a moment by
Spartan despotism, many of these cities again sought Athens
as a liberator, and to assert their freedom formed the alliance
generally known as the Second Athenian Confederacy.

| 6 The Athenian Confederacy

The origin of this confederacy is to be sought in the victory
gained by the Athenian admiral Con on at Cnidus in 394.
This victory brought Athens again into close relations with the
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